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EIGHT UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LONGFELLOW 

So far as it has been humanly possible to determine, the 
following letters of Longfellow, the original manuscripts of 
which are in the Royal Library at Copenhagen, have never 
been published. The same institution possesses also the 
manuscripts of two other letters of Longfellow to Professor 
Rafn, one written from Heidelberg, December 23, 1835, the 
other from Cambridge, April 23, 1837. Both of these have been 
published, in part, in Breve fra og til Carl Christian, med en 
Biographi, Copenhagen, 1869, pages, respectively, 177-179 and 
179-180. The first is of sufficient value to warrant partial 
republication here, bearing as it does on Longfellow's early 
interest in the American Indians and printed as it is in a place 
wholly inaccessible to American readers. Professor Rafn, as 
secretary of the Society of Northens Antiquities, had appealed 
to Longfellow for information. Though in Heidelberg at the 
time, where there could not have been much material on the 
subject, Longfellow was able to reply (Dec. 23 1835) as follows: 

Much infonnation may still be gathered concerning the state of these 
Indians [in Massachusets, Rhode Island and Connecticut], though scattered 
through many volumes. These I have not the means of pointing out to you 
at the present moment; you can however easily obtain what you want on this 
head from a gentleman whom I shall presently name. — On an island in Buz- 
zards Bay in the South Eastern part of Massachusets still exists a small remnant 
of a tribe called the Marshpee Indians. Not many years ago, there was also a 
remnant of a tribe in Stockbridge in the North West comer of the state. But they 
migrated westward to the Oneida Indians in the State of New York, and after- 
wards still farther west to Green Bay in the North West Territory. They had 
with them an American, by name John Sargent, as their interpreter. I believe 
he is still living. 2. 3. 4. On the subject of the Indian languages I can say 
nothing. I am not acquainted with them. But I refer you to John Pickering, 
Esq., of Boston, as a gentleman both able and willing to give you information 
on all points relating to Indian History and Language. He probably can tell 
you more about John Sargent. 

In regard to the Indians of the South and West much information may be 
found in Heckewelder's Account of the Indian, and residence among them. 

Tanner's Narrative of Residence among the Indians. The Hon. Lewis 
Cass, present Secretary of War, at Washington, can also give you information 
on this head. In the North American Review about the year 1825 a paper or 
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two from his hand may be found. Are you aware that among the Cherokees 
of Georgia a Newspaper is published in their language? It is edited by the 
Rev. Mr. Boudinot and called the Cherokee Phoenix. 

As to the list of names, which I here return as you requested, I agree with 
you in supposing them all Indian. But upon this point I am no authority. 

The remainder of the letters is devoted to an account of the 
death of Longfellow's wife at Rotterdam on November 29, and 
the death of his brother-in-law in America. 

The letter from Cambridge (April 23, 1837) discusses, among 
other things, an article Longfellow had written for the North 
American Review "On the Indian Languages of North America, 
not yet published. It will appear in the North American 
Review for July next." 

The article appeared as Longfellow had promised. It 
consists of twenty-five pages, a goodly number of which are 
devoted to the grammar of the Indian languages. To a layman 
the treatise looks quite recondite as a type of American scholar- 
ship of nearly a century ago. The same volume contains an 
essay of thirty-seven pages on Tegner's Frithjofs Saga. In 
accordance with the custom of the Review at that time, neither 
article is signed. 

The article to which Longfellow refers, by Lewis Cass, 
then Secretary of War, is undoubtedly the one published in the 
Review under date of January, 1826. It consists of no fewer than 
sixty-seven pages and makes, to this day, most interesting 
reading. The writer is strongly in favor of treating the Indians 
more civilly and of leaving "their fate to the common God of the 
white man and the Indian." In the October number of 1824 
there is a review of a book on the North American Indians by 
James Buchanan, Esq. His Majesty's Consul for New York. 
Though not signed, someone has written in the name of Sparks, 
that is, Jared Sparks. In the July number of 1826 there is a 
review of Cooper's novels with a long discussion of Cooper's 
Indians. In the April number of 1825, there is a review of the 
"Insurrection of Tupac Amaru" with another detailed treatise 
of the Indians. 

The most striking entries in the Review of that time, how- 
ever, on the Indians are those in the October number of 1826, 
"An Address to the Whites," delivered by EHas Boudinot, the 
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Cherokee Indian to whom Longfellow refers; and the review 
of "Escala, an American Tale," by Samuel B. Beach. It is a 
story of the Indian. After treating a series of poetic works 
with Indians as heroes, Campbell's "Gertrude of Wyoming" 
and Chateaubriand's "Atala" among others, the critic says: 
"The character of the North American Indian offers but a 
barren theme for poetry." It is not thinkable that Longfellow 
was unfamiliar with this review — though he wrote "Hiawatha." 
For our present purpose, a double interest attaches then, to the 
discussion owing to the fact that a large part of "Escala" has a 
Scandinavian setting. 

(To Rafn) 

Wednesday Eveg., Sept. 23, 1835. 
Dar Sir, 

Inclosed is my answer to your letter, as Secretary of the Nordiske Oldskrif t 
Selskab; and I take this opportunity to thank you once more for the great 
kindness you have shown me during my short stay in your city and to express 
the hope that it may be in my power to return here again before leaving Europe. 
There is no doubt that I shall pass the winter in Heidelberg. Should I 
determine otherwise on reaching Germany, I will take the liberty of writing you 
a line. 

With much esteem, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

It is hardly necessary to introduce Professor Carl Christian 
Rafn to an American audience in view of the work he did by 
proving, or contending, that America was first discovered in 
the tenth century, by Scandinavians under the leadership of 
Leif the son of Eric the Red, or Leif Ericson. It is interesting, 
just now, to note that a German by the name of Tyrker con- 
stituted an important member of his crew. Rafn published his 
Antiqvitates americanae in 1837. An extract from the larger 
work was published, in English, in New York, 1883: "America 
Discovered in the Tenth Century," by Charles C. Rafn. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt gave unstinted support to Rafn's 
contention that the Scandinavians were the true discoveres of 
America. 

In an appendix to the above mentioned monograph there is 
given in French a list of the members, etc., in which we find 
(1836) Longfellow {H.W.),Prqf. d I'Un. de Cambridge en Massa- 
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chusets. Some of the other more distinguished names listed 
are those of Baron Fritsch of Weimar, Hammer-Purgstall, Carl 
Lachmann, A. W. Schlegel, and Tegn^r. Also, Finn Magnussen, 
of whom Longfellow speaks on a number of occasions; he was 
an official of the society. 

Heidelberg, June 24, 1836. 
My dear Sir, 

I have delayed for a long time to fulfil my promise of writing to you. 
Circumstances of a very painful nature, which you have probably heard from 
Prof. Rafn — I allude to the sickness and death of my wife — ^have thrown such a 
gloom over me, that I have not had heart to write to anyone. Besides which, 
the books I promised you, have but lately reached me. 

You too — ^My dear Sir, — ^have suffered affiction; and I can truly sympathize 
with you in your loss, as the same bereavement has been mine. How little did 
we think — when we walked together about environs of your native city — that 
each of us was so soon to lose his best earthly friend. Such, however, has been 
the will of Providence. We have left to us the pleasant recollection of the good- 
ness of the departed — the trust that they are happier, than if they had remained 
with us — and the cheering hope of meeting them again, where there will be no 
more sorrow nor parting. 

The two volumes of Outre Mer I shall put into the bookseller's hands today, 
to be sent by the best opportunity. I hope they may afford you some amuse- 
ment. At all events, they will be a slight token of my friendly remembrance. 

I shall leave Heidelberg tomorrow for a tour to Munick and the Tyrol. On 
my return I hope to find a letter from you, informing me of your health and 
well-being. Present my best regards to Professor Rafn, and to my friend Ruse, 
in whose rooms we passed so many pleasant hours together. 
Very truly yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 

To Mr. Boiling, Assistant Librarian in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. 

Cambridge, April 23, 1837. 
My dear Sir, 

I have at length reached my native land; and entered upon the duties of 
my profession at this University. The sound of a foreign language I seldom 
hear, and Europe seems far, very far away. But within a few days a ship will 
sail for the Baltic, freighted with a Minister Plenipotentiary for St. Petersburg. 
I cannot help availing myself of the opportunity, to stretch my arm over the 
Atlantic Ocean, and shake hands with you once more: And already, at the very 
thought, Copenhagen, with its wide and stately streets, and pleasant green 
alleys, under the ramparts, seems nearer to me. I have always regretted that 
it was not in my power to stay longer in that fair city; and sometimes think, 
with deep sorrow, that perhaps, if I had passed the winter there, I should not 
now be so desolate as I am, and so alone. 
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I think it was in August of last year that I wrote you a few lines from 
Heidelberg, and sent you a copy of my little book "Outre Mer." Did they 
reach you in safety? 

What is there new in Danish Literature? You will do me a great favor if 
you will write down for me the names of your best writers, in the order they hold 
in your estimation. What do you think of Henrik Wergeland and his poem 
"Skabelsen, Mennesket og Messias?" — Is he considered a great poet? 

When I last saw you, I think we were speaking of an American book called 
"A Year in Spain" which, if I mistake not, has been translated into Danish. 
The person who takes charge of this letter is the author of that book; — by 
name Alexander Slidell, Lieutenant in the Navy of the U. States. If he can 
leave the ship at Copenhasen, he will go to see you at the Library. You will 
find him very intelligent and veiy agreeable. I beg you to show him that beauti- 
ful little MS that precious book, on parchment; with illustrations. 

How is Ruse? Do you work together as much as you used to do? O, I wish 
I could step in some evening, and take a friendly pipe with you both, and talk 
about books What is the use of living so far apart. Tell Ruse, that Cooper 
was very much delighted to get the translation of his works. — Do not forget to 
remember mfe] most cordiull y lo the friendly man. 

Good bye. If you see Mr. Petersen, present my regards to him. Write me 
soon. In the meantime, I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
P.S. Please say to Professor Rafn, that I have written him a letter by the same 
ship, which brings you this. 

2nd P.S. After making several inquiries concerning your brother, as you re- 
quested, — I cannot hear anything of a person bearing that name. I do not 
believe there are any Danes in Boston. 

k Monsieur Boiling. 

Bibliotheque Royale, 

a Copenhague. 

The first two important names in Norwegian literature after 
the separation of Norway from Denmark in 1814 are Wergeland 
(1808-1845) and Welhaven (1807-1873). The two men were 
staunch opponents; each had a large following. Wergeland, 
like Bjfirnson after him, believed that Norway should become 
Norwegian and should eliminate, as soon as possible, all traces 
of Danish culture. Welhaven believed that such a course would 
leave Norway without a single cultural prop to lean on. Werge- 
land was in truth the victor in the long and bitter struggle, 
though he died before the fruits of his victory became actually 
visible and enjoyable. 
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There appeared at Christiania in 1830 Skabelsen-Mennesket- 
Messias (Creation-Man-Messiah), et Digt af Henrik Wergeland. 
The poet was then twenty-one years old. Though written in a 
remarkably short while, the poem consists of 700 pages. The 
author always regarded it as his chief work, and it was always 
his hope and desire to revise it. It was published in revised 
form in 1845 under the simplified title of Mennesket} The 
revision, however, was only formal. It remains to this day 
Norway's most striking bit of literature, the more pretentious 
works of Ibsen and Bj^rnson not excepted, though few Norwe- 
gians — practically none out of academic circles — read it. 

Like Vondel's "Lucifer," Milton's "Paradise Lost," and 
Klopstock's "Der Messias," it covers the entire history of 
mankind from the creation of the universe to the creation, fall, 
rise, and humanization of man. There is no thought of review- 
ing its contents at this point. According to Henrik Jaeger, the 
most eminent authority on Norwegian literature, it is a mixture 
of the ideas that were in the air immediately preceding the July 
Revolution, of Saint-Simonism, of eighteenth century rational- 
ism, and of the boy Wergeland as he emerged from the study of 
Treschow's philosophy. 

Longfellow's question is intensely suggestive. Wergeland 
was not considered a great poet in Norway in 1837, though he 
was one. But he was also an agitator, a man whose ideas were 
innovations and therefore not particularly pleasing to the com- 
fortably fixed. He was dogged and pursued until the day of his 
death — and then Christiania turned out in full force and gave 
him, relatively speaking, a more nearly royalf uneral than it gave 
even Bj^rnson in 1910. Over his grave there is a tall monument 
"erected by grateful Jews beyond the boundaries of Norway," 
— in Wergeland the Jews had always found a faithful friend. 

On May 7, 1837, Longfellow repeats his question as to 
Wergeland's standing as a poet. The matter will be taken up 
again at the close of the paper. 

There is no such book as "A Year in Spain" either in the 
Royal or the University Library at Copenhagen; nor is it in the 

• In this revised form the work is divided as follows: Til en ber^t Digter. 
Skabelsen, Forvildelsen, Frelsen (To a Famous Poet. Creation, Backsliding, 
Salvation. 
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Columbia Library. Nor has it been possible to find anything 
whatsoever in the best known encyclopedias concerning an 
Alexander Slidell. 

It would also be very difficult to determine what MS Long- 
fellow here refers to in view of the fact that the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen contains one of the richest collections of this 
sort of things to be found north of the Alps. 

The translation of Cooper's works into Danish are, of course, 
still common in Denmark as are also the translations of an 
inexplicably large number of other foreign works. How the 
Scandinavian peoples can afford to publish so many translations 
is poles removed from American comprehension. All great, or 
nearly great, authors of other countries are translated — and 
Jack London is represented by seventeen volumes, a record 
surpassed by no one, unless it be that of O. Swett Harden, whose 
works, in translations, are devoured in Denmark. Of wonders 
there is no end in sight. 

My dear Sir: 

Allow me the pleasure of introducing to you my friend Mr. Slidell of the 
American Navy. If you will have the goodness to show him the curious books 
and manuscripts, of which you have the charge, or in any other way be of service 
to him in your city, you will much oblige me. 
Very truly yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
May 3, 1837. 

Mr. Boiling, at the Royal Library, Copenhagen. 
Mr. Slidell. 

Cambridge, May 7, 1839. 
My dear Sir, 

It is very curious, that your last letter should bear date May 7, '38t Just 
a year has elapsed since you wrote me. Meantime I have written you, telling 
you the reasons of this very long delay about the Books. The letter was sent 
by way of Havre de Grace. I hope it reached you safely. The books I now send; 
and the bookseller, who packs them, will write you about the payment. I add a 
list of others, which may be useful, with the prices. 

Jefferson's Works. 4 vols. 8vo $12.00 

Kent's Commentaries. 4 vols. 8vo 14.00 

Everett's Miscellaneous Writings. 8vo 3.00 

Webster's Speeches. 2 vols. 8vo 4.00 

Indor's Life of Otis. 8vo 2.50 

Irving. Life of Columbus. 2 vols. 8vo 4.25 

Life of Arthur Lee. 2 vols. 8vo 2.00 
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The Federalist (by Hamilton). 8vo 2.00 

Pitkin's Hist, of U. States. 2 vols. 8vo 3.50 

In return will you have the goodness to send me: 

1. The best Icelandic Dictionary. 

2. The best edition of the Prose Edda. 

3. The best edition of the Poetic Edda, with translation, either in Dan- 
ish or Latin. 

Which work of Ohlenschlager's do you consider the best? Write me about 
the present state of Poetry and Belles-Lettres in Denmark. In what esteem is 
held Wergeland's "Skabelsen-Mennesket-Messias? 

I beg you to present my best regards to Messrs. Rafn, Magnussen, and 
Riise. When shall we smoke a friendly pipe once more, among the old books. 
— I have a Romance in Press, in two vols., entitled "Hyperion"; a copy of 
which I shall send you, as soon as it is published. 

With great regard, very truly 

Your friend, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
Write me soon, by way of Havre. The price of the Icelandic books may be 
deducted from the bill, and I will refund it here. 

To A Boiling, Esq., Copenhagen. 

Marienberg bei Boppard am Rhein. 
Aug. 31. '42. 
My dear Sir, 

Dr. Folderlund, who starts for Copenhagen tomorrow, offers me the oppor- 
tunity of writing you a line, to inform you of my welfare and to inqure after 
yours. It is now a long, long time, that I have not heard from you; though I 
have sent you one or two letters. I hope, however, that you have prospered; — 
that you are well and happy. I hope also to hear from you, as soon as I reach 
America; To this place you must not write because I leave it in a few days. 

Please inform me of all that is new and striking in Danish Literature, since 
I left you; what new poets have sprung up, and what new works have appeared. 

Do you know our American Minister at Copenhagen, Mr. Jackson? He is 
a very clever and agreeable person, and if you do not know him I hope you will 
take occasion to make his acquaintance. Since I saw you I have published two 
volumes of poems; The "Voices of the Night" and "Ballads and Other Poems." 
In the latter is a ballad of an old Berserk, Which I think would mterest you in 
Denmark. As soon as I return I will send you copies for the Library. I have 
also in press a drama "The Spanish Student," which I will send when it appears. 

I beg you to present my best regards to Professor Rafn and to Finn 
Magnussen. I recall always with great pleasure my short stay in your beauti- 
ful city; and wish it were in my power to pay you another visit at this time. 
But alas! it is impossible. 

Hoping to hear good news from you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
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P.S. I have been here three months, trying the Wassercur. Dr. Folderlund 
will tell you all about it. 

Mr. Belling, Copenhagen. 
Ford, by Dr. Folderlund. 

The ballad in question is "The Skeleton in Armor." It is 
in this ballad that Longfellow "slightly changed the ortho- 
graphy of the word [Skaal], in order to preserve the correct 
pronunciation," — and thereby gave it a wrong pronunciation, 
one to which the Danes to this day seriously object. The 
Danish toast-word Skaal, having about the same significance 
as German Gesundheit, or Prosit, and being cognate with the 
German Schale, a beaker, would constitute a fairly perfect 
rhyme to English all. In actuality, Longfellow spelled it 
"Skoal" so that — at least this is what happens — it would rhyme 
with "bowl" and "soul." 

Cambndge, May 15, 1856. 
My dear Sir, 

I have the greatest pleasure in presenting to you my friend I. V. O. L. 
Brace of New York, on his way to see the "Midnight Sun" in Norway. 

Any civilities it may be in your power to show him during his stay in 
Copenhagen, will be gratefully acknowledged by me. 

Pray show him all the treasures of your great Library, and then take him 
down the "Lover's Walk" where we used to stroll together, and where, "in my 
mind's eye," I still see the stately form of Oehlenschiager walking through the 
meadows. 

Yours very truly, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
To Mr. Boiling, Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen is now an ultra-modern city; it has about 
everything that New York has, including a sort of subway, now 
in process of construction. Though the visitor to Copenhagen 
soon becomes convinced that there are numerous lovers walking 
about, the "Lover's Walk" (Kjaerlighedsvej) no longer exists. 
I asked three people where it used to be: A university student 
told me I would have to ask someone who was a mature man 
before he was born. A policeman told me that it was in a part 
of the town which, laid out as Copenhagen was then, would 
have had Oehlenschlager walking on the water. A university 
professor located it for me, and then apologized, saying it was in 
another place. Its exact location is unimportant; the fact 
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that Longfellow, sensitive to every wind that blew and looking 
for anything in the line of poetry that he might legitimately use, 
had his admiring eye on Oehlenschlager, is not unimportant. 

Cambridge near Boston, 
March 10, 1866. 
Dear Mr. Boiling, 

Allow me to recall myself to your recollection by presenting the bearer Mr. 
Charles G. Falb of our College. He will pass a few days in your city, and I am 
anxious that he should see your grand Library, and yourself, who I presume are 
still connected with it. Besides, I venture to hope that some remembrance of 
me and of the old, old days will not be unpleasant to you. 
I remain, my der Mr. Boiling, 

Yours truly, 

Henry W. Longfellow. 
To Mr. Boiling, Royal Library, Copenhagen. 

This letter is on permanent exhibition in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, along with a great many others from the most 
distinguished citizens of the world of art, letters, and science. 
It contains an enclosed card of "Charles G. Falls, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., U. S. of America." There is a 
note in Danish attached, stating that the letter was delivered 
on April 20, 1866. 

The writer is in no sense of the word an authority, indeed 
not even a student of Longfellow. The reading of his works 
has given him unalloyed pleasure at various periods of a life 
devoted to other themes. It seems to him that the happiest 
dictum that has ever been pronounced upon Longfellow is the 
one according to which he is the Felix Mendelssohn of American 
literature. That is paying him a lofty compliment — with 
strictures and reservations. The two leading questions that 
arise on reading these letters may, therefore, owe their origin 
more nearly to lack of information than to reliability of philo- 
logical instinct. But be this as it may, the questions are these: 

To what extend did Longfellow derive the initial inspiration 
for his "Hiawatha" from Professor Rafn? Was his " Chris tus: 
A Mystery" influenced at all by Wergeland's "Skabelsen- 
Mennesket-Messias? ' ' 

As a young man safe in his twenties, Longfellow goes to 
Scandinavia. He has not merely ability to meet but also great 
good fortune in meeting distinguished men. He becomes 
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intimately acquainted with Professor Rafn, twelve years his 
senior and immeasurably his superior in scholarship. Rafn 
asks him about the Indians in America — Europeans have a way 
of doing this to all Americans; they seem to think that Indians 
and cow-boys are still quite numerous in this land of only infant 
culture. Longfellow feels complimented, so much so that in less 
than two years after the question has been put to him he has a 
long, and to all tents and purposes, erudite essay on the subject. 
An interest once aroused in a poet lives long, if it ever dies. He 
publishes his "Hiwawatha" November 10, 1855. His editors 
tell us that "the general purpose to make use of Indian material 
appears to have been in the poet's mind for some time." The 
facts being as they are, there is reason to believe that it was in 
his mind for twenty-years. And if so, some research along this 
line would throw light on a discussion that was once bitter. 

The Wergeland affair is more important. Longfellow pub- 
lished his "Christus" in 1872, forty-two years after the appear- 
ance of Wergeland's great work. The dissimilarity that at 
first blush militates against the reasonableness of an aflSrmative 
answer to the second question can be ascribed largely to the 
inherent differences in the two poets and the two countries which 
they represent. The similarity lies not simply in the external 
arrangement but in the literary atmosphere and historical 
picture as well. Wergeland's "Mennesket" and Longfellow's 
"Christus" both attempt to show how Christianity came about 
and how it came to be founded, then how it worked in a so-called 
dark age, though apparently an age of great faith, and then 
how it apparently did not work in a more recent and, one would 
think, more enlightened age. 

Any pretentious bit of literature has three sources : book or 
historical, personal or biographical, and literary or aesthetic. 
The book source, for example, of Goethe's "Iphigenie" is 
Hyginus' Fables, the personal source a series of incidents in 
Goethe's life, the literary source a list of dramas by Euripides, 
Wieland and others. As to which is the most important always 
depends upon a great number of things. As to whether one of 
Longfellow's literary sources for his "Christus" was Wergeland's 
"Mennesket" or not is a question the solution of which will 
dismay the layman, interest the initiated, and constitute 
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highly educative work for the trained student who investigates 
it with the patience that is bitter though the fruit thereof be 
sweet. To do so is entirely foreign to the writer's intention, 
either now or in the remote future. 

Allen Wilson Porterfield. 
Columbia Umversity, 
New York City. 



